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Editorial: 


SPEAK UP 


OST CITIZENS now agree that the people of this 
M country, in naming membership for their 81st 


Congress, spoke plainly in favor of broadening 
and strengthening their social security system. As one 
measure after another comes up to committee hear- 
ings and moves on toward a final count of hands, it 
is evident that there is still opposition. Doubts and 
questions as to the need for the proposed expansion 
of the security laws are heard up and down the 
nation’s legislative halls. 

Why so much fuss over the health and welfare of 
the citizens of this, the wealthiest and healthiest of 
nations, the opposition asks? Why rob the individual 
of initiative in providing for his own well being? 

Out where the roads meet and cross on the prairies 
and in where the city traffic is thickest, public welfare 
workers in their busy rounds come face to face with 
the answers to these questions. They, better than any 
other group of citizens, are in a position to know the 
insecurities that call out to Congress for remedy in 
the law. 

Welfare workers daily meet the aged whose OASI 
grants average $25 a month over the nation. They 
see how inadequate this check is to buy even the 
necessities of life for the elderly person who has 
retired. 

Those five million families still living in slums and 
firetraps throughout the country are more than just 


statistical figures to welfare people. They have called 
at their cramped and dingy rooms and have met their 
children—too often, a second time in the juvenile 
courts of the land. 


Families on the minimum wage of 40 cents an hour 
are not strangers to them. Neither are the many dis- 
abled bread-winners who are unprotected by any 
brand of social insurance. They see these families 
struggling to maintain themselves on the precarious 
help general assistance offers with its national average 
grant of $44 a month. And they know the human 
spoilage, the unrealized potentialities involved. 


What need is there to fuss over the health and 
welfare of these people? Public welfare workers know 
the reasons why. From where we walk, we can 
plainly see the close link between the best interests 
of the community as a whole and the wellbeing of 
its individual citizens. We, if any, are in a favored 
position to know the answers to the doubts and ques- 
tions now heard in legislative halls. 


But, will we speak up? Will our voices be heard 
through those who represent us as law makers? Will 
we give the answers needed now for the broadening 
and strengthening of the nation’s social security sys- 
tem? Or will our silence help defeat the call of the 
people for a wider spread of the benefits democracy 
has to offer? 
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Public Assistance Standards 
A Report of the Committee on Assistance Standards 


His REPORT of the APWA Committee on Assistance Standards is the result of intensive work over a period 
[Ts almost two years, including eight meetings of the Committee, and presentation of draft statements and 
discussion at regional and annual meetings of APWA. The Committee acknowledges the constructive criti- 
cisms given by many persons who analyzed the report and helped to discuss and refine it. The membership 


of the Committee is appended to this report. 


I. Philosophy and Principles of Public Assistance 


HE DECLARATION of human rights as approved by 
Eww United Nations Assembly, December 10, 1948, 
for all people of the world declares in part: “Everyone 
has the right to a standard of living adequate for the 
health and well-being of himself and of his family, 
including food, clothing, housing, and medical care 
and necessary social services, and the right to security 
in the event of unemployment, sickness, disability, 
widowhood, old age, or other lack of livelihood in 
circumstances beyond his control.” 


In the United States, certain rights of the individual 
have been established by Federal and State legislation 
as a recognition that it is in the public interest to 
provide income to those in the population who are 
temporarily or permanently unable to be self-support- 
ing. The will to be financially independent, to be a 
producing member of the community, and to improve 
one’s standard of living is a predominant characteristic 
of American society. This will can be weakened by 
inability to purchase the essentials of life, by pro- 
longed inability to find work, or inability to con- 
tribute otherwise to community enterprise. 

Citizens in our democratic society have a responsi- 
bility to develop the opportunities available to them 
and make their maximum contribution to themselves, 
their families and their communities. Primary em- 
phasis, therefore, should be placed upon the develop- 
ment and maintenance of conditions under which 
workers and potential workers may secure for them- 
selves and their dependents a standard of living essen- 
tial to their own well-being and that of the com- 
munity. To the extent that private and governmental 
efforts fail to assure opportunities for self-support, 
and to the extent that persons are unable to work, 
or for other reasons lack the essentials of life, govern- 
ment has a further responsibility to supply them or 
to see that they are supplied. This may include social 
insurances, so-called “social utilities,” such as medical 
care, housing, school lunches, and public works; and 
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public assistance programs. All of these programs 
are essential to the protection and the development 
of our human resources. 


Rote oF Pusiic AssIsTANCE 


HE SOCIAL INSURANCES and “social utilities” need 
: be extended so that their benefits will become 
available to large groups of persons not now included; 
and the level of insurance benefits should be increased 
to meet current living costs more adequately. Even 
when this is done the responsibility of government 
to meet the need for public assistance will continue 
because of special exigencies in the lives of individuals 
which are not adequately met by measures intended 
for large numbers of people on a mass basis. Public 
assistance is designed to complement the programs 
of other welfare agencies, and to supplement resources 
available to the individual. The term, “public assist- 
ance,” as used in this report, includes not only the 
special categories for the aged, children, and the blind, 
but also assistance from public funds for all other 
needy persons. 

Assistance should be readily available to all who 
meet the requirements of economic need without ex- 
clusion because of race, religion, political belief, citi- 
zenship, personal habits, residence or artificial classi- 
fication of people into categories. Essential to the 
protection of the health and welfare of the individual 
and of the community is a comprehensive program 
of public assistance which makes it possible for every- 
one to secure a minimum standard of human decency 
and security. 

The conditions of eligibility for public assistance 
should be a matter of public information. The right 
of eligible persons to assistance should be upheld by 
legislation and by administration. It should be clearly 
indicated to those applying for or receiving assistance, 
and to the public generally, that the right to assistance 
carries with it the responsibility for maximum self- 
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spport, maximum self-direction, and active participa- 
tion in plans for rehabilitation. 


Apgeqguacy oF AssISTANCE GRANTS 


UBLIC ASSISTANCE should be adequate to meet the 
Prcst of a minimum standard of living. Inadequate 
food, clothing, housing, medical care, and the like 
may impair the health of the individual and weaken 
his capacity for self-direction and self-support. Assist- 
ance grants should not be arbitrarily limited because 
the standard of living made possible by the grant 
exceeds that which families can achieve for them- 
selves when all employable members are gainfully 
employed. Eligibility for public assistance and the 
amount of the assistance grant should be determined 
on the basis of objective standards which include all 
requirements necessary for health and decent living. 

The failure of employment opportunities and cer- 
tain wage levels to make possible an acceptable stand- 
ard of living presents a serious social problem. Mini- 
mum wage laws, uninterrupted employment, and 
family allowances are better methods of achieving 
adequate family income than assistance. In the ab- 
sence of full development of these measures and con- 
ditions, an inadequate family income should be sup- 
plemented by a public assistance grant. In families 
with children this has special importance so they 
may have the opportunity for normal growth and 
education leading to later self-support and useful 
citizenship. 


MetHop or PAYMENT 


HE ASSISTANCE grant should be in the form of cash. 
Ths our present industrialized society persons are 
dependent on a money economy and Wages. Un- 
restricted money payments permit recipients the great- 
est possible freedom in managing their own affairs, 
thus facilitating their maximum degree of rehabilita- 
tion and self-support. However, in the case of needs 
that are unpredictable and variable, such as medical 
care and nursing and housekeeping services, require- 
ments may be met through cash payments or may be 
provided through direct services on either a salary 
or fee basis. 


RELATED SERVICES 


pg ASSISTANCE agencies have the responsibility 
for seeing that children and others incapable of 
caring for themselves have appropriate services made 
available to them, either through provision of such 
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services or through referral to other agencies. Public 
funds can be conserved by early and adequate medical 
and social services. Necessary rehabilitative services 
should be provided by public assistance agencies or 
utilized as resources available from other community 
agencies in order that individuals may become wholly 
or partially self-supporting. A general referral and 
information service on available local, state and na- 
tional welfare resources should be maintained by the 
assistance agency. 


EouiTaBLe APPLICATION OF STANDARDS 


TANDARDS OF assistance should be uniformly applied 

within states without personal discrimination, and 
should assure comparable levels of adequacy in the 
different political subdivisions. 

Recipients of public assistance should be under no 
duress as a condition to the receipt of aid. Courts, 
health and other authorities exist in communities to 
prohibit action inimical to a community’s well-being 
and to compel action required in the interests of the 
public good. Such instruments of social policy appli- 
cable to all persons regardless of economic status, 
rather than the withholding of public assistance, 
should be relied upon when required to assure stand- 
ards of conduct demanded by the best interests of the 
community. 

Appeal procedures should be established to assure 
equitable treatment of all public assistance applicants 
and recipients regardless of the type of aid needed. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR ADEQUATE FINANCING 


pe THE provision of funds to finance a public 
assistance program is a responsibility of legislative 
bodies, it is necessary that assistance agencies present 
to the public and to the legislature the facts on the 
reasons for economic dependency, the content and 
cost of a minimum standard of living, the number 
of persons in need, and the total appropriation re- 
quired to finance the program adequately. 

Methods of financing by levels of government 
should aim to prevent variations that would otherwise 
exist because of differences in fiscal capacity or rev- 
enue measures. 

In spite of the best efforts of public officials to match 
anticipated obligations for a fiscal period with ex- 
pected revenues, it sometimes happens that the funds 
appropriated fall short of the total cost of providing a 
minimum standard of living for all needy persons. 
There can be no satisfactory answer to such a situa- 
tion other than additional appropriations. 
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Il. Living Requirements 


UBLIC WELFARE agencies should establish standards 
iu in terms of quantity and quality for estimating the 
living requirements for individuals, and standards 
for evaluating resources in order to determine the 
amount of assistance needed. The standards for living 
requirements should be translated into dollar values 
on the basis of current prices and expressed as cost 
schedules. These schedules should be reviewed at 
least once a year and adjusted to current prices. 
Standards should be uniform throughout the agency, 
and provision should be made for modifications under 
specified circumstances such as illness, infirmities of 
old age, and physical and mental handicaps. 

In a standard of living there are certain items which 
are essential to all people all the time, and others 
which are essential under specified circumstances. 
The items of basic living requirements which should 
be considered in all family budgets and for which 
allowances at current prices should be made are: food, 
shelter, fuel, utilities, clothing, personal incidentals, 
and household supplies. 


Foop 


OOD SHOULD BE adequate in the quantity and quality 
press to promote growth in children and main- 
tain health in adults. The food cost schedule should 
be varied for age, sex, activity status, and geographic 
food patterns. 

The United States Department of Agriculture pro- 
vides food standards for three cost levels based on 
nutritive requirements determined by the National 
Research Council. The low-cost diet in the series 
meets all the nutritive requirements for the various 
age, sex, and activity groups. This standard, or a 
comparable adaptation, should be priced currently 
and the resulting cost schedule used as the basis for 
assistance food allowances. 

Since specifications for pricing food items are based 
on “family size” packages the food allowances for 
one or two persons should be increased to allow for 
smaller size units and the purchase of more ready 
to eat items. Any decreases in the total food allow- 
ance for a family consisting of four or more persons 
should be based on a study, in the local community, 
of (1) the availability of larger units, and (2) the 
lower unit prices of large quantities of food if avail- 
able. The extent of variations to be made for the 
size of household unit needs further scientific study. 

Restaurant allowances should be established for one, 
two, or three meals a day for use in case of indi- 


viduals lacking cooking facilities or persons physi- 
cally unable to prepare their own meals. The meal 
allowance should be based upon the current local 
cost of purchasing such meals of a type to meet the 
nutrition standard. 


SHELTER 


ousINc' sHouLD BE free from hazards to health 
H and safety and in reasonably good repair, weather 
tight and dry. The number, size and arrangements 
of rooms should provide adequate space for perform- 
ing all of the necessary activities of family life, with 
privacy of sleeping quarters for parents, adolescent 
children of each sex and aged individuals. There 
should be adequate heating, and cooking facilities, 
and storage space for food, household equipment and 
clothing. 

The need for shelter may be met by an allowance 
for rent or for carrying charges on a client-owned 
house or through a board and room allowance. The 
shelter cost should be based on prevailing rents and 
family size. 


Fue anp UTILITIES 


HE COST SCHEDULE for fuel and utilities should be 
‘Tbased upon the size of the house, the kind of 
heating equipment, and the climate. It should be 
adjusted to the current prices of each type of item 
used in heating, cooking, lighting, refrigeration, elec- 
tricity for household equipment, water, and refuse 
disposal. Any or all of these items may be included 
in the rent or the board and room allowance. 


CLOTHING 


HE CLOTHING cost schedule should be based on the 
5 pode price of clothing sufficient in kind and 
amount to protect health, permit a desirable standard 
of cleanliness and warmth, and conform in general 
to the standards of the community of which the re- 
cipient is a part. The kind of clothing being worn 
by the majority of children in the local school must 





It is recognized that there is an acute and widespread shortage 
of good housing available at economical cost, and this fact has an 
important bearing on families applying for public assistance. The 
establishment of standards for shelter may appear theoretical since 
it is not possible in a large percentage of cases to relate the cost 
of shelter to a reasonable standard for this requirement. 

In spite of the importance of factors affecting costs which are 
beyond the control of either the agency or the family, it has been 
considered worthwhile to define standards for shelter requirements 
which may be regarded as a minimum from the point of view of 
an assistance agency. The American Public Health Association 
through its Committee on the Hygiene of Housing has recently 
taken the lead in formulating specifications for healthful housing. 
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be taken into consideration in order that the child 
in a family receiving public assistance will not be 
conspicuous because of his clothing. 

The allowances for clothing should vary according 
to age, sex, activity, and climate, and should be based 
on durable low cost quality. There should be in- 
cluded in the clothing allowance an amount for up- 
keep, cleaning and repairs. 


PERsONAL INCIDENTALS 


HERE ARE A number of incidental items needed by 
T individuals which should be recognized and in- 
cluded regularly in the budget. The particular items 
vary with individuals. The amount of money that 
represents the allowance of the agency should be set 
on the basis of the cost of typical rather than com- 
prehensive needs. Such items as haircuts, sewing 
materials, stamps, newspapers, stationery, carfares, 
toilet articles, first aid supplies, church contributions, 
and recreation should be given consideration. 


HouseHoLp Supp igs 


HERE ARE CERTAIN basic recurring needs for house- 
nem supplies. These will vary according to the 
composition of the household. A household supplies 
cost schedule should be based on the current price 
of laundry, cleaning and toilet materials; replacement 


of such items as sheets, pillow cases, towels, light 
bulbs, dishes; and other household items regularly 
needed. 


Irems or SpeciaL Neep 


N MANY FAMILY situations there is need for special 
| items of assistance. Items of special need may be 
regularly recurring or non-recurring depending upon 
the nature of the items and the circumstances and 
resources of the recipient. 

The more common items of special need which 
should be considered in the budget under established 
specified circumstances and for which allowances at 
current prices should be made are: 

therapeutic diets 

expenses incident to handicap 
expenses incident to education 
telephone 

medical and dental care 
laundry 

transportation 

housekeeping service 

expense incident to employment 
household furnishings 

home repairs 

nursery care 

nursing care 

burial 


Ill. Resources 


ger PUBLIC ASSISTANCE supplements resources avail- 
able to the individual, standards for evaluating 
resources are just as essential as those for estimating 
living requirements. The public assistance agency 
should develop policies and procedures for the ex- 
ploration, evaluation and application of all resources 
of the client. The grant should equal the difference 
between the estimated living requirements and the 
resources available to meet them, this difference being 
usually known as a budget deficit. 

All income and other resources should be taken 
into account. However, only resources immediately 
available, significant in amount, and_ predictable 
should be applied against current living requirements. 

Some resources, such as current income from any 
source, bank accounts, and savings bonds, are im- 
mediately available; others are potentially available 
and the applicant should be expected to develop 
them. Public assistance agencies should give appli- 
cants whatever help is essential to them in developing 
these potential resources. 

Potentially available resources include real estate, 


CTIRRENT STIIDIFS 


stocks, insurance, contributions from relatives, bene- 
fits, and earnings from possible employment. Where 
cost of production is involved, net rather than gross 
income should represent the available resource. As 
a general rule, real and personal property, other 
than that needed to help meet current living re- 
quirements, should be converted into cash and used 
to reduce or eliminate—temporarily at least—the need 
for assistance. 

In order that persons not be completely destitute 
in order to be eligible for public assistance, provision 
should be made for needy persons to retain a reason- 
able reserve as a safeguard against minor unpre- 
dictable needs and specific non-recurring items. It 
should not be required that real property used as a 
home be liquidated. Resources available on a volun- 
tary basis from such sources as friends, relatives, 
churches, and private welfare agencies, may by 
mutual agreement be set aside for needs for which 
an assistance grant is not made. 

Another potential resource is support from rela- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Current Studies of Social Work Education and Personnel 


under the auspices of the National Council on 

Social Work Education has profound implica- 
tions for the public welfare field. This factual report 
is presented so that public welfare administrators, 
board members, staff people and others will have 
knowledge of one of to-day’s most vital developments. 
Another important and related survey by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the wages and working 
conditions of social workers should furnish factual 
data of value for public welfare administration as 
well as for the over-all study of Social Work Edu- 
cation. 


A= oF social work education recently launched 


Purpose AND Scope oF Stupy 


HE PURPOSE oF the Study on Social Work Education 
pee stated by the Council’ to be “to provide a com- 
prehensive framework—not a blueprint—within which 
accrediting bodies, schools of social work, membership 
associations, and social work agencies can achieve a 
working agreement on what constitutes acceptable 
programs of social work education for the immediate 
present and for the next three decades. Stated in more 
positive terms, the primary purpose is to develop a 
well-grounded body of principles which is sufficiently 
inclusive to enable social work educators to reexamine 
and extend programs of study and development along 
lines which promise to supply the quantity and 
quality of social workers that are likely to be needed 
in the United States and Canada.” 

While the Study was precipitated by immediate 
issues of accrediting social work curricula in the dif- 
ferent types of schools, it is basically concerned with 
broader questions. The disparity between the supply 
and the demand for trained social.workers was recog- 
nized as one such question. The extent to which 
social work education is focused on the knowledges, 
skills, and abilities needed by workers in the field 
at the present time is another issue. 


Procress Report 


N HIs FIRST progress report just issued,” Dr. Ernest 
V. Hollis, Director of the Study, states: “Another 
reason for initiating the Study was the concern which 
the Council felt about the suitability of preparation 
that is being offered for the number and kinds of 
jobs actually available. Like medicine, social work 
has grown up as a remedial and curative field of 
*Summary of proposed study, presented by Council to Carnegie 


Corporation of New York, October 19, 1948. 
*Published in the “Social Work Journal,” January 1949. 


endeavor rather than as a service concerned with the 
prevention of the ills with which it deals. These cir- 
cumstances lead to an emphasis on case work training 
and to employment in agencies concerned with ameli- 
orating immediate problems of underprivileged indi- 
viduals and families. While there is no evidence to 
indicate a reduction in the number of persons needed 
for case work services, there is justification for encour- 
aging schools to offer programs to prepare a larger 
number of individuals for preventive work in such 
fields as public welfare, community organization, and 
small group projects.” 


ORGANIZATION OF STUDY 


§ PREVIOUSLY indicated, the Study of Social Work 

Education is directed by Dr. Ernest V. Hollis. He 
is on leave from the U. S. Office of Education, where 
he is Chief of College Administration. The Assistant 
Director, Miss Alice Taylor, comes from the profes- 
sional social work field. The study is financed by a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation. A study com- 
mittee of the National Council on Social Work Edu- 
cation* functions for the Council as executive com- 
mittee with respect to the Study. However, the con- 
duct of the study and the preparation of a report and 
recommendations are the individual responsibility of 
the Director. There is also an Advisory Committee of 
distinguished educators and laymen interested in 
social work.* 


*The Committee consists of Miss Harriet Bartlett, (Chairman) 
School of Social Work, Simmons College; Ernest Harper, Head, 
Department of Social Service, Michigan State College; Jane Hoey, 
Director, Bureau of Public Assistance, Federal Security Agency; 
Donald Howard, Director, School of Social Work, University of 
California at Los Angeles; Wilbur Newstetter, Dean, School of 
Social Work, University of Pittsburgh. Sue Spencer, Executive 
Secretary, American Association of Schools of Social Work, is 
Secretary to the Committee, and Joseph Anderson, Executive Sec- 
retary of the American Association of Social Workers, provides 
liaison between the Committee and the Council. 

‘Members of the Advisory Committee are: James L. Morrill 
(Chairman), President, University of Minnesota; Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer, Commissioner, Social Security Administration; Paul H. 
Appleby, Dean, School of Citizenship, Syracuse University; A. J. 
Brumbaugh, Vice President, American Council on Education; 
Lyman Bryson, Director of Education, Columbia Broadcasting Com- 
pany; Wilson Compton, President, Washington State College; Mark 
F. Ethridge, Publisher, Louisville Courier-Journal; Lester B. 
Granger, Executive Secretary, National Urban League; R. G. Gus- 
tavson, Chancellor, University of Nebraska; Rufus C. Harris, Pres- 
ident, Tulane University; Reverend Raymond A. McGowan, Direc- 
tor, Social Action Department, National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence; James H. Means, Professor of Clinical Medicine, Harvard 
University; William C. Menninger, Psychiatrist, Menninger Clinic; 
Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer, Journalist; William T. Sanger, President, 
Medical College of Virginia; Mrs. Victor Shaw, National Social 
Welfare Assembly; Charles P. Taft, President, Federated Council 
of Churches of Christ in America; Elbert D. Thomas, U. S. Sen- 
ator from Utah; Frank Weil, President, National Jewish Welfare 
Board; Donald R. Young, Director, Russell Sage Foundation. 
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Rote or NationaLt Councit 


HE Nationat Council on Social Work Education 
: ee organized about two years ago with repre- 
sentation of organizations in the “functional fields 
of social work and education and of governmental 
administration related thereto.” These include the 
American Association of Social Workers and the spe- 
cialized professional organizations, the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work, and the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Social Administration, 
the Association of American Universities, the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Accrediting. There are seven members- 
at-large in addition to the twenty-eight members 
named by organizations. ‘The American Public Wel- 
fare Association is represented by five members®, and 
Joseph E. Baldwin, President of the Association, is 
one of the members-at-large. 


The purposes of the Council are stated in its by- 
laws as “(1) to bring together organizations inter- 
ested in social work education for discussion of their 
common problems, to serve as a clearing house and 
to provide machinery for cooperative activities related 
to social work education, and (2) to engage in re- 
search, including the continuous collection of data on 
personnel needs and educational problems in social 
work and sponsorship of special studies on such per- 
sonnel needs and such educational problems, as the 
need arises.” The study directed by Dr. Hollis is the 
principal activity of the Council to date. 


OvuTLINE oF Stupy 


HE Stupy was formally launched on October 30, 

1948. The outlines of the plan formulated by Dr. 
Hollis were approved in principle at a meeting of the 
Council in October and at the initial meeting of the 
Advisory Committee in December. 

The tentative outline for the Study includes an 
analysis of the scope of present and future social 
work. This involves a working definition of what 
constitutes social work and who should be designated 
as a social worker. The study will attempt a clari- 
fication of the basic working concepts of professional 
social work as to functions and activities, fields of 
practice, social work services, and the individual social 
worker. It will include a treatment of the status of 
professional social work as of the present and the 





"Miss Loula Dunn, Commissioner, Alabama Department of Public 
Welfare; Miss Jane Hoey, Director, Bureau of Public 
Social Security Administration; Miss Pauline Wert, Director, Bureau 
of Personnel and Training, Virginia Department of Public Welfare; 
Mr. Carroll M. Hall, Commissioner, Jamestown (N. Y.) Department 
of Public Welfare”; Mr. Albert H. Aronson, Director, Division of 
State Merit System Service, Federal Security Agency. 


prospective role of social work and of social workers 
in the future, looking ahead several decades. 


Another major area of analysis is the responsibilities 
and relationship of schools, agencies, and professional 
organizations for the preparation of social workers. 
This will include consideration of state regulation of 
practice (such as in California), responsibilities in 
the accreditation of schools, cooperation in the educa- 
tional program itself, and the selection and placement 
of workers. 


RECRUITMENT AND CuRRICULUM 


THIRD MAJOR area relates to school recruitment and 
A the curriculum for the education of social work- 
ers. This involves consideration of the bases of recruit- 
ment and admission to schools, and the basic com- 
petencies required for social work, both in terms of 
abilities and personal attributes and in terms of the 
cultural knowledge and skills developed through 
undergraduate education and through professional 
study of varying length. There will be an examination 
of the responsibility of the undergraduate colleges 
in respect to the counselling of students, and the provi- 
sion of general education and of basic knowledges of 
the social and biological sciences. The analysis of 
professional social work education will treat the ex- 
panding body of knowledge on which social work 
education is based, and the relationship between “gen- 
eric” social work and the various social work special- 
ties. There will also be an examination of the objec- 
tives, contents, and methods of the field-work aspect 
of preparation. A related problem is the place of 
research in the educational program and the prepara- 
tion of research and teaching personnel. 


The fourth area of the Study is the organization 
and financing of schools of social work. This will 
include their relationships with undergraduate, grad- 
uate and other professional schools at the university 
and the accreditation of schools and programs. It will 
also treat the financing of social work education, both 
as to capital outlay and current operating expenses 
for classwork, field work, and research and develop- 
ment, and will make comparisons with other profes- 
sional education. 


CooPERATION OF INTERESTED ORGANIZATIONS 


ARIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, including the American 

Public Welfare Association, have been invited to 
contribute to the focus and content of the Study. 
The Committee on Social Work Education of the 
American Public Welfare Association, headed by Paul 
Benner, Deputy Director of Local Welfare Services, 
Louisiana State Department of Public Welfare, and 
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staffed by Miss Bess Craig, will prepare certain ma- 
terials relating to education for public welfare. 


Those in the public welfare field should consider 
the need for social work education in various types 
of public welfare positions, appraise the present con- 
tribution of social work education toward effective 
performance of public welfare work, and make rec- 
ommendations as to the content and emphasis of 
social work education and how its contribution may 
be more effectively used in the future. Obviously, this 
involves a number of questions; for example, the 
extent to which casework techniques are applicable 
in the public welfare field, and what other knowl- 
edges, skills, and abilities persons entering the field 
should bring. The Committee on Social Work Edu- 
cation of the American Public Welfare Association 
will be glad to receive the recommendations of inter- 
ested public welfare administrators, workers and edu- 
cators, so that its report may reflect the judgment 
and experience of those in the field. 


SurvEY ON WacEs AND WorkKING ConpDITIONS 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics, at the request of the 

National Council on Social Work Education, has 
agreed to conduct, as one of its studies of wages and 
working conditions in various occupations, a survey 
of these factors among persons occupying social work 
positions. This survey is expected to be launched, on 
a national basis, shortly. It will be based in part on 
the experience in a pilot study now being completed 
in Michigan. 

The survey will be made by the Bureau with the 
cooperation of the National Council on Social Work 
Education and the National Social Welfare Assembly 
and their member organizations. A newly organized 
national advisory committee, headed by Fred K. 
Hoehler, Executive Director, Community Fund of 
Chicago, has been appointed by the two organizations 
to furnish necessary consultation to the Bureau of 


Labor Statistics from the point of view of the social 
work field. 


Micuican Pitot Stupy 


HE Micuican study developed out of a census of 
T social workers conducted under the auspices of 
the American Association of Social Workers. A com- 
mittee, appointed by the Council, worked with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ staff and the Research 
Committee of the AASW in developing a question- 
naire for use in Michigan and for possible use in 
_the national survey. This has already been sent to 
the persons listed in the Michigan census. The tabu- 
lations will be available shortly. The use of the ques- 
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tionnaire in Michigan should enable necessary changes 
to be made in the light of experience. 

The questionnaire developed for initial use in 
Michigan includes the following types of information: 

(a) Personal data—Age, sex, color, marital status, 
dependents. 

(b) Education—General education and field of con- 
centration in graduate and undergraduate work, 
amount of graduate education in social work, and 
supervised field work. 

(c) Employment—The area of work, type of em- 
ploying organization, type of social work program 
in which engaged, type of position held, the field of 
specialization in such position, number of employees 
supervised, and total experience in social work. 

(d) Economic data—Salary, provision for room and 
board, hours of work, overtime pay, vacation and sick 
leave, retirement and insurance plans. 

(e) Opinions regarding work—This involves a 
check list with items rated as satisfactory, unsatisfac- 
tory, or inapplicable. Items on which opinions are 
requested include such matters as salary, opportuni- 
ties for promotion, adequacy of working conditions, 
opportunities for educational leave or professional 
contacts, community attitudes, total services offered 
and attitudes toward job as a whole. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has conducted com- 
parable studies in which it has found that there is 
definite value in the check list of opinions, as well 
as in the objective data secured. By conducting the 
studies on a roughly comparable basis, comparative 
data on occupations are secured. The general proce- 
dure in such studies is for the questionnaire to be 
returned directly by the individual to the Bureau 
by franked envelope, so that opinions are not identi- 


fiable. 


One of the problems in the national survey is to 
distribute the questionnaires to persons working in 
the field without such a list as was compiled in 
Michigan. The development of some working defini- 
tion of a social work position is, of course, a necessary 
first step. It also appears necessary that there be devel- 
oped a list of social work agencies in each state so 
that distribution of questionnaires may be made 
through such agencies. One proposed approach has 
been to set up a sub-committee in each state to com- 
pile such a list using the existing lists of agencies such 
as those of the councils of social agencies. 


VALUES AND LIMITATIONS OF SURVEY 


ie Bureau of Labor Statistics’ study should pro- 
vide information not presently available as to the 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Trends in Child Labor and Youth Employment 


by GERTRUDE Fo.iks Zimanp, General Secretary 


National Child Labor Committee 


“vitamins” essential to normal living. Every 

child when he grows up will work in some 
capacity. Aside from the economic necessity of work 
to the average human being, his satisfaction in his 
occupation activities is one of the important factors 
in his general effectiveness as a person. 

“Child Labor”—or child labor and youth employ- 
ment, the term in current use—is, therefore, not an 
isolated problem distinct from other phases of social 
welfare. It is concerned with all the implications of 
“work” in relation to the growth and development 
of young people. A child labor and youth employ- 
ment program therefore must be two-faceted: 

(1) It must seek to prevent the employment of 
children and young people under conditions detri- 
mental to their health, education and well-being; and 

(2) It must recognize the importance of preparing 
all young people for working life as a part of their 
general education and development. 


WW Is A major ingredient of life—one of the 


DesiraBLe STANDARDS 


HE MOST OUTSTANDING and disturbing fact in the 
Tehita labor picture of 1948, was that, in many 
States and in many occupations, child exploitation 
continued. Thousands of children still began employ- 
ment at too early an age, worked for long hours and 
at night, in uhsuitable and hazardous occupations, 
when they should have been in school or at play. 

For well over two decades—as evident from the 
statements on child labor in the White House Chil- 
dren’s Conferences of 1930 and 1940, as well as in 
resolutions of labor, civic, church and child welfare 
organizations, there has been general agreement as 
to the standards which should govern the employ- 
ment of minors. These are still far from realization. 
Briefly, they include: 

1. A general minimum age of 14 years for employ- 
ment. 

2. A minimum age of 16 years for employment 
during school hours. 

3. A minimum age of 16 years for employment at 
any time in manufacturing, mechanical or processing 
occupations. 

4. A minimum age of 18 years for employment in 
hazardous occupations. 

5. Maximum working hours of 8 a day and 40 a 


week for minors under 18 years. 

6. Regulation of night work for minors under 18 
years. 

These standards seem reasonable enough. In some 
respects they could well be tightened up. A thirty-five 
hour week, based on a 5 day week and the typical 
“office” day of 9 to 5, is nearer the desirable norm for 
a school age child than a 40-hour week. And part- 
time work by children under 16 years attending school 
should be restricted to afternoon and Saturday em- 
ployment, eliminating early morning hours on school 
days. ° 


Extent oF Cuitp Lasor 


EFORE THE Wak considerable progress had been 
B made toward attaining the minimum age stand- 
ards stated above. The child labor provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 had established 
these standards for industries which could be reached 
through the interstate commerce power of Congress. 
Twelve States, including 40 per cent of the total pop- 
ulation of the country, had adopted similar legisla- 
tion, though often with exceptions for agricultural 
employment. During the depression years when it 
was difficult for children to find jobs, child employ- 
ment was radically reduced even in areas where state 
laws had not been brought up to standard. 

This progress was halted and much of it swept 
aside during the war years. Pressures to employ chil- 
dren mounted steadily. Manpower needs were great 
and attractive wages were offered to unskilled boys 
and girls. Every legal loophole and every exemption 
in state laws was utilized. Violations of child labor 
laws skyrocketed to such an extent that labor depart- 
ments could not cope with them. For the most part 
the appropriations for child labor law enforcement 
remained unchanged, despite the fact that child labor 
had nearly quadrupled. 

The one bright spot was the Federal Act. It proved 
to be far more important than had been realized at 
the time of its enactment in 1938. When production 
expanded during the War, the Federal law was the 
bulwark that prevented a repetition of the conditions 
that had occurred during World War I, when thou- 
sands of 14 and 15 year old children had flocked into 
war plants, canneries, mills, and other manufacturing 
industries. But children under 16, barred from such 
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employment, found ample opportunities to work in 
stores, restaurants, hotels, offices, bowling alleys and 
countless other industries not under Federal regula- 
tion. Minors of 16 and 17 years, to whom almost any 
type of employment was open, dropped out of school 
by the hundreds of thousands each year. School chil- 
dren from 10 years up, took part-time jobs after school, 
often working late into the night. 

Since the War, child labor has decreased—but it is 
still far above the pre-war level. The trend during 
the War and postwar years is evident from the fol- 
lowing figures, based on the decennial Census of 1940 
and April. Census samplings of the labor force since 
1944: 


Noumser or Minors 14 Toroucn 17 GaAInFruLt_ty 





EmpLtoyep—1940-48 
Month - 14-15 Years 16-17 Years Total 
March, 1940..... 209,347 662,967 872,314 
April, 1944...... 850,000 1,950,000 2,800,000 
April, | ae 1,000,000 2,000,000 3,000,000 
April, 1946...... 750,000 1,500,000 2,250,000 
April, are 630,000 1,340,000 1,970,000 
April, re 611,000 1,427,000 2,038,000 





It will be seen that nearly three times as many 14 
and 15 year old children are now at work as before 
the War, and more than twice as many 16 and 17 
year old minors. Last July, when vacation work was 
at its peak, the total soared to 34 million, of whom 
1,350,000 were 14 and 15 years of age. 

The number of children under 14 years gainfully 
employed is not known, for the census stopped count- 
ing them in 1940. But with the figure at so high a 
level for those of 14 and 15 years, it is safe to conclude 
that the number of younger children at work is con- 
siderable, especially in agriculture. 

How many of these two million young workers are 
employed contrary to the standards outlined above is 
difficult to determine. With the employment of school- 
age children remaining at so high a point, it is clear 
that there is still considerable pressure to get them in 
the labor market. It is at such periods that violations 
are most numerous. Although overtime is not as seri- 
ous a problem as it was during the War years, the 
40-hour week is by no means universal, in law or in 
practice, and many of the industries in which children 
engage, such as retail stores, restaurants and places of 
amusement, are the type of establishments in which 
long hours and night work are most frequently found 
and to which the Federal law does not apply. 

A little light is thrown on conditions of work by 
the more detailed inquiry which the Census makes 
once a year, in October. This includes data on the 
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general type of employment in which young workers 
engage, hours of work and school attendance. The 
figures for 1948 are not yet available, but the 1947 
figures are significant—even though not all items are 
reported separately for 14 and 15 year old children 
and for those of 16 and 17 years. 


Tyres of EMPLOYMENT 


HE CENSUS couNT indicates that agricultural em- 
festa accounted for more than half of the 14 
and 15 year olds at work. This fell to 27 per cent for 
the 16 and 17 year olds. 


Emp.toyep Persons 14 Taroucn 17 YEars— 
Octoser, 1947 





14-15 16-17 
Type of Work years years Total 
Agriculture.............352,000 420,000 772,000 
ae or salary workers............... 301,000 
Self-employed workers................ 20,000 
Unpaid family workers............... 452,000 


Non-Agricultural....... 339,000 1,134,000 1,473,000 


ba or salary workets............... 1,418,000 
Self-employed workers................ 36,000 
Unpaid family workers............... 18,000 





Of those working in agriculture—at least in October 
when summer vacation work is over—the greatest 
number are unpaid family workers. Many of these 
are undoubtedly the children of sharecroppers, per- 
haps the most exploited of all children. They are 
working for their parents but, nevertheless, they are 
employed in a highly commercialized form of agricul- 
ture since sharecroppers frequently work for large, 
and sometime absentee, landowners. 

Even though the conditions under which such chil- 
dren work may be as undesirable as those for children 
hired out, the distinction is important. For many 
states consider that sharecropper children are em- 
ployed on the “home farm,” and child labor laws do 
not dictate what parents may permit their children 
to do at home. Child labor laws can regulate employ- 
ment in agriculture for the thousands of young chil- 
dren in migrant families who follow the crops and 
others who are hired hands in the “factories in the 
fields.” But, until the true nature of sharecropper 
work is recognized, school attendance laws must be 
relied upon to secure protection for these children, as 
for others employed on their home farms. 


ScHoot ATTENDANCE 


N ONE POINT the evidence is clear, namely, the 
extent to which working children are out of 
school. 
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Scnoot ENROLLMENT AND EMPLOYMENT OF YOUNG 
Workers 14 Turovcx 17 Years— 
Ocroser, 1947 


14-15 Yrs. % 16-17 Yrs. G Total %G 
Total Population. . .4,160,000 100 4,330,000 100 8,490,000 100 
In Schoo! and 
Not Working. . . .3,300,000 80 2,300,000 53 5,600,000 66 
Out of School and 





Not Working.... 130,000 3 350,000 8 480,000 6 
In School and 

Working......... 510,000 12 630,000 15 1,140,000 13 
Out of School and 

pcm hg Seek- 

ing Work)....... 220,000 5 1,050,000 24 1,270,000 15 





More than a million and a quarter school-age boys 
and girls, 15 per cent of the population 14-17 years, 
were out of school and at work, ranging from 5 per 
cent of the 14 and 15 year olds to 24 per cent—nearly 
one out of every four—of the 16 and 17 year olds. 

Among children under 16 years, the largest num- 
ber who are out of school and at work are farm chil- 
dren. The following figures from the 1940 Census 
(later figures are not available for individual ages) 
reveals the steady decrease in school attendance of 
children living in rural-farm areas after the age of 
11, and the rapid drop at ages 14 and 15. Figures for 
children living in urban communities are included 
for comparison. 


PeRCENTAGE OF RurAL-FARM AND UrBAN CHILDREN 
ATTENDING ScHoot—1940 





Rural-Farm Urban 
Per cent Attending Per cent Attending 

Age School School 
NE LE Se ots We 92.2 97.6 
DR scares ae 92.6 97.6 
ae 91.9 97.4 
(ee 90.7 97.1 
oo Pee 86.1 96.0 
EES RRSE IE 5:2 77.4 93.4 





This is rather conclusive evidence of the serious 
extent to which farm work interferes with schooling. 
It is, in fact, an understatement, for the Census figures 
reported school attendance during the month of 
March. In many parts of the country agricultural 
work, especially of the type in which young children 
engage, is hardly under way at that time. The Census 
figures do not reveal the extent to which children are 
out of school for farm work in April, May and June, 


or in the early fall months when the harvesting of. 


many crops is at its peak—and it is for the harvest 
process that young children are primarily used. 


PresENT NEEps 


ROM A stupy of the operation of the child labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act over 
a period of 10 years, analysis of Census data, and con- 


CHILD LABOR 
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sideration of existing state legislation, several conclu- 
sions can be drawn as to the present most urgent 
needs in child labor legislation. 

1. Action should be taken by Congress to remedy 
defects in the child labor section of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act which limit its coverage. 

First, the child labor provisions do not directly bar 
child labor but prohibit shipment of goods by estab- 
lishments which have employed children within thirty 
days of shipment. This permits evasion on the part 
of employers whose business is of such a nature that 
they can hold goods for thirty days before shipping 


them, such as in logging operations and canneries. 


Second, the Supreme Court has held that Western 
Union messengers, though under the wage and hour 
provisions of the Act, are not under its child labor 
provisions because Western Union does not actually 
produce and ship goods. This also removes protection 
from children in some other industries, such as trans- 
portation and communications. 


Third, agriculture is covered only indirectly through 
a clause which exempts “children working while not 
legally required to attend school.” Because many State 
compulsory school attendance laws legally permit 
absence for farm work, this provision is ineffective in 
keeping children from employment during school 
hours. 

When the Act was drafted, it was not realized that 
these loopholes existed—but the employers found 
them! In a minority opinion on the Western Union 
case, in which three other Justices joined, Justice 
Murphy said: “To sacrifice social gains for the sake 
of grammatical perfection is not in keeping with the 
high traditions of the interpretative process.” But 
since the Court requires “fastidious adherence to lin- 
guistic purism,” the language of the Act must be 
changed in order that it may accomplish its purpose. 


2. Effort must be made along three lines to protect 
hundreds of thousands of children, even as young as 
8 or 10 years, who labor in agriculture. 


First—The change in the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
suggested above, must be made. This, however, will 
benefit only children who work on agricultural prod- 
ucts that move in interstate commerce. 


Second—The sweeping exemptions for agriculture 
must be removed from state child labor laws in order 
that children not covered by the Federal law will be 
protected. 


Third—State school attendance laws must be re- 
vised to insure a full amount of schooling for all rural 
children. There is nothing so educational in picking 
cotton or beans or strawberries that it is a substitute 
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for school attendance. 

3. State child labor laws must be brought up to 
standard. Today, 10 years after the enactment of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, only 18 states approximate 
the minimum age standards of that Act. Only 10 
have a 40-hour week for children under 16 years and 
in only four does this limitation extend to 18 years. 
Many states have practically no regulation of the em- 
ployment of minors of 16 and 17 years in hazardous 
employment—with the result that thousands of young 
workers are injured annually in industrial accidents, 
many suffering permanent injuries at the outset of 
their industrial careers. 

4. Perhaps most important—and most difficult—is 
to secure enforcement of the child labor and school 
attendance laws now on the books. There must be 
greater realization that “a law is not enough.” 

The fact that nearly 60,000 minors were found em- 
ployed in violation of the Federal law during the ten 
years of its operation is both a tribute to the efforts 
of the Federal government to secure compliance—and 
evidence of the need for constant vigilance. Of all 
minors under 18 years employed in inspected estab- 
lishments between 1943 and 1948 (and only a fraction 
of the establishments covered by the Act are inspected 
in any given year), 10 per cent were illegally em- 
ployed. Eighty-five per cent of these violations in- 
volved children under 16 years. 

The enforcement of state laws is an even more 
difficult problem for in most states the appropriations 
and staff provided for child labor for inspection are 
completely inadequate to cover the wide range of 
establishments in which young people are employed. 
Inspection tends to concentrate on manufacturing 
industries, but the bulk of younger children, 14 and 
15 years, are in non-manufacturing industries, often 
small establishments employing only a few workers. 


PREPARATION For Lire 


T THE BEGINNING Of this article it was stated that 
A “child labor” was concerned with two fields of 
activities: the restriction of employment under detri- 
mental conditions; and the preparation of young 
people for their future working life. During the past 
few years emphasis has been primarily on the first 
because of the tremendous increase in job openings 
for children. But this will probably not continue 
indefinitely. Already many areas report that employ- 
ers are asking for full-time rather than part-time 
workers and for young people with at least a high 
school education. At the same time, state laws are 
gradually being brought into line. Since 1945, five 
states have revised their child labor laws—four of 


them in the South. 


This means that emphasis on restrictive legislation 
will probably decrease in the years to come, while the 
development of a constructive program related to the 
needs of boys and girls ready to enter the labor mar- 
ket will be of increasing concern. 

Every year about a million boys and girls start 
full-time work. The circumstances surrounding their 
preparation for work and their early employment 
experiences will exert a profound influence on their 
vocational adjustment and the attitude toward work 
they maintain throughout life. 

How long young pzople remain in school; the 
adaptation of the secondary school curriculum to the 
needs of children with varying interests and abilities; 
the adequacy of educational guidance and vocational 
counselling and placement services for young people; 
the conditions under which they are employed; the 
opportunities for on-the-job training;—are all matters 
of public welfare and of governmental concern. To 
develop a constructive program along these lines will 
require the cooperation of public and private welfare 
groups in several fields—especially child welfare, labor 
and education. 

To begin to discuss the implications of all these 
questions is impossible in a brief article. Mention 
should be made, however, of one of the first steps in 
securing better preparation of young people for voca- 
tional life—namely, keeping more of them in school 
for a longer period. The goal should be at least a 
high school education or its equivalent for every child 
But today, only half the children who complete the 
8th grade—and many children do not go even that 
far—graduate from high school. It will be recalled 
that the October Census Survey showed 1,770,000 boys 
and girls 14 through 17 years at work and out of 
school. This constitutes one of the greatest challenges 
to our educational system. 


Errect oF BirtH Rate 


HEN THE FULL effect of the increased birth rate 
We the war years reaches the high schools, this 
problem will become even more urgent. Far larger 
numbers of boys and girls will be potential high school 
students, making the choice between high school 
graduation and leaving school for employment. The 
Census estimates that in 1945 there were 10,649,000 
children 10 to 14 years inclusive in the population. 
Roughly, this is the group who, in the current year 
of 1948-49, are of high school age. By 1955, there will 
be 13,846,000 children 10 to 14 years—an addition of 
3,200,000 boys and girls to the potential high school 
group for the early 1960's. 
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To make school attendance compulsory up to 18 
years of age is not the answer. The mere physical 
presence of a child in the school building does not 
constitute education. It is essential to determine why 
so many young people leave school for work, and 
what changes in the organization, curriculum and 
services of the schools will stem the tide of drop-outs. 
The National Child Labor Committee has been con- 
ducting a study of 1,300 young people who left school, 
prior to graduation, in Cincinnati, Cleveland, Indian- 
apolis, Lansing and Jackson County, Michigan, in 
an attempt to throw some light on this question. 

Although this report is not complete, it is clear that 
the majority of these early school-leavers left for 
reasons associated with the school—they were “tired” 
of school, thought they were getting nothing out of 
it, were failing, disliked certain subjects or certain 
teachers, would rather work. This is confirmed by 
other studies on a smaller scale, notably one conducted 
in Louisville by the Child Labor and Youth Employ- 
ment Branch of the Bureau of Labor Standards in 
1947. It is also borne out by the fact that the largest 
number of school-leavers are 16-year-olds, who quit 
school just as soon as the law allows, even in the 
middle of a school term. Such children obviously 
have been marking time until their sixteenth birthday 
when they can, so to speak, thumb their noses at 
the school. 


FINANCIAL 


ND THE SECOND reason is financial—the family’s 
A need for additional income, the expenses inci- 
dental to school attendance, or the student’s desire 
for more spending money. 

It is generally accepted that if economic need is 
forcing a child to leave school, financial assistance 
should be provided to make his further education 
possible. This has come to be recognized—in theory 
if not in practice—as a responsibility of government. 
But the primary reason for leaving school—the failure 
of the schools to provide an educational program that 
seems worth while to the large numbers of students 
who are not going on to college—is also a public 
responsibility. To meet it will require far greater 
expenditures for public schools, including federal aid; 
extensive research and experimentation; and vision 
not only on the part of educational planners, but on 
the part of school leaders in each community. 

It can be done. A country which has developed its 
industrial production and its scientific research to 
almost incredible heights surely has both the financial 
resources and the imagination to create an educational 
system which will serve the widely varying aptitudes, 


interests and needs of its many millions of children 
and young people. For a democracy, the development 
of such an educational system is imperative. 





ASSISTANCE STANDARDS 
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tives. The extent of the support to be sought by or 
on behalf of the applicant should depend on the 
degree of relationship, living expenses, income level, 
and unusual financial obligations. 

Earnings from employment are a normal means 
of support for those able to work and available for 
employment and should be developed as any other 
potential resource. 

Such resources as unemployment insurance, old 
age and survivors’ insurance, railroad retirement bene- 
fits, private industry pensions, union benefits, dis- 
ability compensation, and veterans’ benefits are avail- 
able to some persons deprived of their normal earn- 
ings from employment. 

Resources, like living requirements, should be re- 
viewed as a whole. When total resources fall short 
of total living requirements when both are measured 
against the standards of the agency, then financial 
need has been established and the agency has a firm 
basis on which to make an assistance grant to meet 
the budget deficit of the individual or family. 
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The Applicant's Participation in Establishing Eligibility 


by Barpara C. CouGHian, Supervisor of Field Service 
Division of Public Assistance 
Nevada State Welfare Department 


the place of case work in public assistance. In 

some quarters an issue has been drawn as to 
whether the determination of eligibility in public 
assistance is practically a clerical procedure, following 
a cut and dried pattern, or whether it is an individual- 
ized service requiring a knowledge of human behavior 
and a degree of case work skill. 

The old age assistance program, in particular, has 
been regarded as routinized and stereotyped. One 
reason for this may be that the sheer magnitude cf 
numbers served and amounts expended give a super- 
ficial impression of a vast mechanized operation. It 
is the purpose of this discussion to show the applica- 
tion and relationship of a basic case work principle— 
preservation of the capacity of the individual to be 
active in his own behalf—in connection with the pro- 
cess of establishing eligibility for old age assistance. 


[Pe ae ATTENTION has been paid recently to 


Turee Factors 


Asic To A discussion of the applicant’s participation 
B in establishing eligibility for old age assistance is 
consideration of the following three factors: 

(1) The legal and administrative structure within 
which the client and the worker must operate; 

(2) The skill of the worker; and 

(3) The capacity of the client to assume responsi- 
bility. 

Sound administration founded on a broad legal 
basis is conducive to an applicant’s participation. It 
goes without saying that sufficient appropriation to 
properly carry out the purpose of the law is just as 
essential. Within a legal framework which sets up 
only general basic principles, administration can be 
flexible and adaptable to meet the needs of the persons 
the program is intended to serve. A statute which 
prescribes in detail the activities and procedures for 
administering the program may have a deterring 
effect on the extent to which an applicant can take 
part in establishing eligibility in at least two ways: 
(1) by definitely establishing methods of administra- 
tion which prove cumbersome and complicated in 


operation, and (2) by rigidly defining specific require- © 


ments such as certain types of proof material. 
In order to facilitate participation, the administra- 
tive procedure should be simple, direct and efficient. 


Routine collateral calls for verification purpose are 
not only unproductive steps, but by by-passing the 
applicant they eliminate an opportunity for release 
of his tension through activity. Numerous and com- 
plicated forms to be completed by the applicant tire 
and confuse him and so reduce his capacity for par- 
ticipation. If the application is formalized in writing, 
all that is necessary is an easily read statement, simple 
in content. By requiring only basic essential infor- 
mation the applicant can usually complete the form 
himself. Notarization of signatures should be omit- 
ted. Facilities for interviewing in privacy are essential 
in order that the client be free from distractions. 


SKILL OF THE WORKER 


HE SKILL oF the worker is of the utmost importance 
Tin securing participation from old age assistance 
applicants. When the worker’s explanation of the 
program is in terms that the individual can under- 
stand and relate to his own situation, the person is 
better able to take part in the investigation process. 
For the person who has been adequate throughout 
his lifetime there is reassurance and comfort in the 
explanation that he has a right to assistance and that 
this is a right which can be enforced through a fair 
hearing if he is dissatisfied. Certainly the right to 
confidential treatment of all information given is con- 
ducive to greater participation in many instances. The 
worker-applicant relationship is also strengthened con- 
siderably through a mutual recognition of the indi- 
vidual’s freedom to use the money payment as he 
sees fit. 

Mature judgment on the part of the worker is 
needed to realistically evaluate the applicant’s capacity 
to assume responsibility. Some workers may “take 
over” for the aged person perhaps because of a need 
to have the satisfaction of showing how strong and 
adequate they themselves are. Others, unsuccessfully 
handling their resentment of the dependency of the 
aged, consistently overestimate the applicant’s capacity 
for taking responsibility and put on him more than 
he is capable of carrying. In either case, the person 
may feel a threat to his adequacy which hampers his 
effective participation. 

The old age assistance applicant (just as an appli- 
cant of any social agency) participates most freely 
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in a relationship built upon the worker’s conviction 
of the worthwhileness of the individual. In dealing 
with the older individual, the worker must be able 
to recognize and accept the applicant’s need for a 
more supportive kind of help. Emotional maturity 
and balance is essential in order for the worker to 
respond to this need freely and ungrudgingly and in 
such a way as to build up the applicant’s sense of his 
own value. 


How tHe Appiicant FEEts 


HE MAN OR woman coming to apply for old age 

assistance may be limited in the extent to which 
he can participate because he is handicapped by feel- 
ings of anxiety and helplessness. If he has been eco- 
nomically independent all his life through his own 
efforts, he may feel threatened by loss of status because 
he is no longer a producing member of society. In the 
course of the aging process he no doubt has become 
aware of a lessening of mental and physical vigor. He 
knows he is slowing up and can no longer depend 
on his own powers as much as he did formerly. Add- 
ing to his feeling of helplessness, he may be alone in 
the world. Or, if he has relatives, he may find that 
he is no longer regarded by them as a valued and 
respected member of the family group. 

The way the person is treated when he asks for 
assistance will have great meaning for him. If he is 
made to feel that what he has to contribute in estab- 
lishing eligibility is of little value, it will but serve 
to reinforce his fears and anxieties. Depending upon 
what his past experience has been the applicant will 
react to such treatment with humility, aggressiveness 
or withdrawal. On the other hand, if the caseworker 
is able to focus the individual’s energies on some 
aspect of the process where he can take hold and 
actively assist, his feelings of anxiety will be consider- 
ably lessened. 


Frequently the elderly individual reminisces and 
recalls the past when he was capable and self-suffi- 
cient. By recognizing with him his past achievements 
the worker fulfills a two-fold purpose. The first, of 
course, is morale building. The second is that remin- 
iscences often supply factual data pertaining to elig- 
ibility. Dates and circumstances remembered help to 
establish age as well as residence during past periods. 
From this source the worker also gets a picture of 
the way the person has managed previously and the 
reason he is now applying for assistance. The appli- 
cant is further “built up” if the case worker lets him 
know that the information he has provided is useful. 

Establishing eligibility is a cooperative undertaking 
which is successful if the worker has a sincere respect 


for the individual and appreciates that he has knowl- 
edge about his own affairs which no one else has. The 
visitor must be emotionally free enough to carefully 
and objectively gauge the applicant’s strengths and 
then to give him every opportunity to use those 
strengths or to assume more responsibility when he 
is incapable. For some elderly persons it may be a 
relief to depend on the case worker. Other older 
persons may desire dependency yet fight it. Still others 
are comparatively adequate and capable of managing 
their own affairs. The following is an instance where 
it would have been destructive to take responsibility 
from the applicant when he was capable of handling 
it himself. 


A Case ILLusTRATION 


oHN Dok, just turned 65 years of age, had been 
P| employed as a construction worker in the building 
trades up to within a few months ago when he was 
laid off. He had applied for and exhausted the unem- 
ployment compensation benefits to which he was 
entitled as well as what little savings he had been 
able to accumulate, when he turned to the agency for 
old age assistance. He completed the application form 
himself and responded with interest and alertness to 
the worker’s explanation of the provisions of the old 
age assistance program. He wished it to be clear that 
he considered assistance only as a temporary measure 
—that he hoped to obtain employment or “strike it 
rich” again. 

Mr. Doe had come to the State in 1906 attracted by 
the gold rush. He had never married, had lived an 
independent life prospecting and speculating in min- 
ing stocks with the usual results. “Chicken today and 
feathers tomorrow” was the way he expressed it. 
Apparently a life of such economic ups and downs 
made it easier for him to accept the need for public 
assistance at this time. He kept before him, as always 
before, the hope that he would have plenty of money 
again and “pay it all back.” Although he had accepted 
the need for applying for old age assistance, it was 
evidently not without some strain and anxiety as Mr. 
Doe had fortified himself with a few drinks before 
coming to the office. Not enough to befuddle him, 
but enough to apparently ease the strain. 

The caseworker related her description of the type 
of proof material needed to Mr. Doe’s past experience. 
He had in his possession and later brought into the 
office, payroll stubs from his employment over the 
past five years to prove residence. From this source ~ 
also it was learned that Mr. Doe had worked almost 
a year during the war for the railroad. This entitled 

(Continued on page 47) 
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erally prefer to be regarded as respectable. Dis- 

raeli remarked of lawyers that they first try to 
get on, then to get honor, and at length to get honest. 
Similarly public welfare administrators first try to get 
in, then to get on top of their professional staffs, and 
finally they endeavor to convince the legislature and 
the public of their scientific learning and skill. 

But how? Not how to get in, but how to get on 
top in the eyes of the staff, the governor, the county 
supervisors and the public. Some might argue that 
public welfare administration is a game of chance 
that anyone with sufficient luck, can play successfully. 
But what accounts for the success of those public wel- 
fare administrators — local, state and federal — who 
really stand out? 

Among the most successful public welfare admin- 
istrators I have known are a former college teacher 
of economics, an ex-small-town-newspaper-publisher, 
a trained social worker with long experience in field 
supervision, a former college alumni secretary, and a 
wholesale grocer. Each of them had (or have) the 
full confidence of their staffs. Each developed an har- 
monious and apparently efficient department. Citizens 
and taxpayers approved of what they did. And the 
people’s representatives—congress, governor, legisla- 
ture, mayor or county supervisors—at least didn’t con- 
sider them a liability. 

These men and women did not succeed because 
they are steeped in some mystic lore as to the care 
of dependent humans. Nor did they succeed because 
they could speak glibly of the constructive utilization 
of anxiety, the equation of human needs, emotional 
relationships or the implications of reality conse- 
quences, whatever those terms may mean. Nor was 
their success attributable to the strings of letters— 
degrees representing unread and unreadable theses— 


L= Lawyers, public welfare administrators gen- 


that they can write behind their names. Nor can it 
be traced to their years of experience in handling case 
loads or supervising case workers. 

Yet these men and women were professionals by 
the most pragmatic test—they succeeded. They pos- 
sessed whatever knowledge it takes to make a go of 
the business of public welfare administration. They 
fervidly believed in and devoted themselves unstint- 
edly to their job. And these are the attributes of a 
profession—the use of a proven body of knowledge 
and the consecration of the individual to the use of 
this knowledge in the service of others rather than 
merely for one’s own purposes. 


Wuat SHouLp aN ADMINISTRATOR KNow? 


RADITION Has imbedded deep in the minds of many 

Americans the old, old belief that the way to 
succeed is for one to work up in the business from 
bottom to top. The only trouble with that bit of 
American folklore is that it seldom works. Take, for 
example, the price we pay for the use of this method 
in selecting committee chairmen in our Congress; it 
would be hard to discover a worse way of filling these 
jobs. They do not work their way up; they simply 
put their feet on the first step of an escalator and 
ride up. 

The selection of public welfare administrators by 
this process of having them work their way up from 
the bottom may work, and sometimes does. The 
administrator who comes out of this process learns, 
on the way up, a lot about the welfare business. He 
may learn the latest family budgeting techniques. He 
probably will learn what the field workers are really 
up against. He may serve an apprenticeship in insti- 
tutional management and come to know much of 
food costs and the difficulties of recruiting guards, 
nurses and teachers. If he really devotes time and 
effort to it he may pack his mind with a thousand 
and one facts about guardians and their wards. And, 
of course, he stores up a detailed knowledge of state 
welfare laws and regulations and of federal dicta. 

Then, hold this Horatio Alger of the welfare trade 
up to the light and consider whether he knows what 
a public welfare administrator should know. You 
may be reminded, with me, of the New Yorker who 
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visited the Ford Motor Company. He was so for- 
tunate as to find himself during the tour of this vast 
plant right beside Henry Ford, himself. Ford, making 
conversation, pointed to a completed automobile and 
said, “There are exactly 4,719 parts in that car.” 
Greatly struck with Ford’s grasp of affairs, the visitor 
subsequently asked one of the company’s engineers 
if it were true that such-and-such a model had exactly 
4,719 parts. “I’m sure I don’t know,” the engineer 
said. “I can’t think of a more useless piece of infor- 
mation.” 


UNDERSTANDING OF WELFARE Pros_EMs 


E INFORMATION the would-be-administrator accu- 
Ries on the way up is not, of course, useless. 
The administrator must know enough not to get lost 
in the welfare labyrinth. But he can pick up a sufh- 
cient understanding of the basic welfare problems 
to command the respect and loyalty of his specialists 
—if he has the administrative aptitude. If he does not 
gain this familiarity—and quickly—these specialists 
will bully him mercilessly. After he has gained this 
general familiarity with the welfare business, there is 
other essential knowledge he must have. 


As an administrator he will be responsible for see- 
ing to it that hundreds or thousands of men and 
women work together harmoniously and effectively. 
He will be responsible, too, for making the people’s 
elected representatives in the legislature and the ex- 
ecutive branch understand what the program is all 
about. And he is responsible for having ideas—ideas 
as to how the statutes should be administered and 
ideas as to what additional statutes should be enacted. 
To measure up to these responsibilities he must pos- 
sess, whether or not he is acquainted with the busi- 
ness of welfare, six separate skills. 


Must Be Curious 


IRST, HE MUsT have what Louis Brownlow has 

described as a “Catholic curiosity.” The average 
individual, when asked to define a circular stairway, 
rotates his finger in front of his face to convey the 
idea. So, many administrators, when asked about 
management, immediately think of budgeting, pro- 
cedures and personnel management. But management 
involves much more. It involves the complex task 
of insuring that orders are understood by those who 
carry them out. It involves simultaneously the devel- 
opment of means by which the order takers can tell 
the order givers what is on their minds. 


Management involves, too, the setting of standards 
for each type of work to be done. And then it includes 
persistent and unrelenting follow-up. But above all it 


must include a constant appraisal of how the ma- 
chinery is working. Through such Catholic and, I 
would add, insatiable curiosity, the administrator 
acquires essential knowledge of his organization and 
how it is doing. Honest, thorough-going and contin- 
uous stock-taking of every activity of the department 
is more important to effective management than the 
most detailed budget, the most meticulous staff pro- 
cedures, or the most exacting civil service rules and 
regulations. 


Be a Leaver 


ECOND, THE administrator must be a leader. His is 

the responsibility of making effective the efforts 
of many other men and women. Whether they be 
slothful and inefficient or interested, imaginative and 
willing to put forth more effort and hours depends, 
in principal part, upon his example and his stimula- 
tion. He must bring together the skills of the lawyers, 
the accountants, the psychiatrists and the social work- 
ers, make them understand and respect each other and 
consolidate their respective contributions into success- 
ful teamwork. 


What does it take? Let me answer in Sir James 
Barrie’s words of the quality of charm in women. In 
his book, What Every Woman Knows, he wrote, 
“If you have it, you don’t need to have anything 
else; and if you don’t have it, it doesn’t much mat- 
ter what else you have.” With real qualities of lead- 
ership the administrator can succeed though he may 
know little of welfare techniques and less of man- 
agement; without the capacity for leadership he is 
unlikely to succeed though his mind be packed with 
the ten commandments of administration. 


Third, he must know how to get along with the 
governor, the mayor, or the county supervisors. He 
must know where he stands with them and he must 
stand well. He must be able to command their 
backing for his proposals from time to time. And 
he must have the assurance of their support if pres- 
sure groups or an adverse press criticizes the de- 
partment unjustly. With such security his position 
with the chief executives’ satraps—the budget direc- 
tor, civil service commissioner, chief legal counsel or 
executive assistant, whatever they may be called, is 
assured. If, however, he gets them down on him, 
the department—and the welfare of the people—will 
suffer. 


PourticaL Know-How 


OURTH, HE MUST Possess political know-how. No 
matter whether he came to his job as welfare ad- 
ministrator from experience as a professional ball 
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player, a county banker or a dendrologist, to succeed 
he must demonstrate political know-how. He must, 
as the politicians say, be able to keep both ears to the 
ground. In other words, he must understand the 
legislators with whom he deals, and understanding 
them, be able to do his job as his conscience dic- 
tates while commanding their respect. 

Every public administrator is responsible for trans- 
lating a law into controls, services or benefits for 
individuals. But a law seldom represents the unani- 
mous will of the people whom it will affect. This 
is peculiarly true in the advancing field of public 
welfare. Thus, the public welfare administrator must 
translate into services or benefits, laws reflecting the 
will of the majority which meet, at least the inertia, 
and often the resistance, of many within the com- 
munity. And this inertia or resistance is never com- 
pletely overcome. As the welfare program serves 
more citizens and develops its techniques to serve 
them better, it makes new enemies as it makes more 
friends. Indeed the upright public servant has been 
defined as a man or woman of average intelligence 
and good will who is maintained in a vertical posi- 
tion by the application of opposing forces from dif- 
ferent directions. 


Pusic RELATIONS 


| gear THE administrator must know how to handle ~ 


public relations. Public welfare has been front 
page news often during 1948, and not alone in New 
York and Baltimore. The social services have been 
under fire in a score of communities. Newspapers, 
radio and public investigating commissions have all 
joined in the attack. They charged waste, ineffi- 
ciency and lampooned what they branded as danger- 
ous theories and ideologies. Above all they revealed 
the glaring failure of public welfare administrators 
to bring communities along. 

These charges made palpably clear that public 
welfare administrators have failed absymally in mak- 
ing the taxpayers in their communities understand 
why welfare services are needed in times of pros- 
perity and depression alike. And administrators 
failed even more signally in selling, as they went 
along, the new and greater variety of services and 
benefits they are providing for men and women. 
Contemplate, if you will, the astonishment recorded 
in Baltimore at the revelation that the municipal 
welfare department should advise mothers to accept 
aid for dependent children and remain home with 
their children rather than take available jobs. 

The development of a favorable public understand- 
ing of the welfare program and its costs is peculiarly 


the administrators’ task. It can’t be delegated to some 
ex-newspaper man whose only ability is to write a 
press release. Public relations involves much more. 
It will be fostered or injured by the morale of the 
department’s employees. It includes relations with the 
press, but also the radio, the organized church groups, 
veterans groups and labor groups. It requires the 
eating of poor lunches with the service clubs and the 
patient explanation of the department’s policies to 
chamber of commerce committees who can’t like 
them, even if they are good. It is a continuing re- 
sponsibility requiring tact, skill and perseverence 
with which the administrator can claim help but a 
responsibility he can never avoid. 


DisciPLINED IMAGINATION 


NALLY, THE administrator must have a disciplined 
F ices, He must be able to conjure up in 
his mind’s eye all the social services that his com- 
munity needs and plans for establishing them. This 
requires the simple little skill of being able to look 
beyond the end of one’s nose. Unfortunately, the 
effect of bitter experiences in wrestling with legisla- 
tive bodies and pressure groups slows many welfare 
administrators down to the monotonous rhythms of 
unprovocative, workaday bureaucratic chores. They 
belong to that unimaginative army whose banner 
reads, “You tell me what to do and I'll do it.” They 
are the slot machines of the trade, refusing to per- 
form until someone higher up inserts a coin of spe- 
cific direction. They, too, are the problem children 
of public welfare. 

A professional administrator will have a goal and 
a well charted course to that end. He will, if he is 
a capable administrator, pick the brains of his staff 
in formulating that goal, and seek the suggestions 
of his advisory councils. But if he is worth his salt, 
he will claim for himself the right of formulating 
the program and policies of the department. No 
phase of his work is more complex. Think how in- 
finitely more complex is the task of designing the 
policies that shall govern the selection of foster homes 
for Catholic and Protestant children alike, than the 
operation of a hardware store. Indeed, I have heard 
businessmen who came to Washington during the 
war declare that in government they were called upon 
to decide more complex policy questions each day 
than confronted them in business in a year. 


Tuey App UP To a ScrENcE 


PUBLIC WELFARE administrator may, or may not, 
A acquire these skills by working his way up within 
the department. He may have acquired them as an 
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alumni secretary or a small-town newspaper pub- 
lisher. Unfortunately, few universities or schools of 
social administration bring them together in an easily 
purchased package of knowledge, yet, they are the 
backbone of public administration whether the ad- 
ministrator be working in the field of public roads, 
public health, the collection of taxes, or public wel- 
fare. 

Together these six skills constitute a high order 
of competence. Their successful use requires intelli- 
gence and personal qualifications far greater than that 
required of even the most technically trained staff 
member. And these six bodies of knowledge do not 
have to be obtained through osmosis alone. There 
is a rapidly accumulating volume of literature in 
which administrators and students both have recorded 
the experience of the past. No longer must an ad- 
ministrator learn all the hard way—by trying, mak- 
ing mistakes and correcting them. He can develop 
much of the professional competence he requires by 
patient study and practice even as the doctor or the 
lawyer. He will not be helped much by the hackneyed 
old suggestion that “there should be more business 
in government.” Or to put it in other terms, there 
is relatively little he can learn from the ways of pri- 
vate business. His is the responsibility of public 
administration—a vastly more complex and intricate 
assignment and one demanding a truly professional 
administrator. 


Every civilization rests on a set of promises. The 
hope and faith of people depend on these promises. 
They place their hopes and faith today in such prom- 
ises as the Four Freedoms and the Charter of the 
United Nations. They pin their hopes even more 
firmly on the promises of today’s politicians to pro- 
vide minimum wages, farm price supports, rural elec- 
trification, good education, adequate housing and so- 
cial security. The last election made their hopes— 
even demands—unmistakably clear. The voters made 
perfectly evident that when the argument revolves 
around these essentials of modern day living they 
don’t run a temperature over words like “bureaucra- 
cy” and “socialism.” 


Yours Is THe RESPONSIBILITY 


aw public welfare administrators of this coun- 
try—have the responsibility of translating many of 
these promises into reality. Yours is the responsibility 
of making effective the will of the American people 
that every family—not alone those who are in need— 
that every family shall be assured security. That re- 
quires of you the vision to think in terms of the 
whole community, of its need for health services, day 





nurseries, institutions for the dependent and the de- 
fective, for jails and for vocational rehabilitation. It 
requires more than the capacity to think only of those 
souls who are already on your rolls, and their need 
for assistance. And it also requires the understanding 
and skill which is needed to make the complex, 
modern welfare department—local, state or federal— 
function and function effectively. 

He or she who can give to the job the personal 
consecration and understanding required is a profes- 
sional welfare administrator. And he or she, who 
measures up by this test, gets out of life the infinite 
satisfaction of doing a job that is worth the doing, 
and doing it well. 





CURRENT STUDIES 
(Continued from page 32) 


numbers of persons in public and private social work 
and their educational background, as well as infor- 
mation as to current earnings and conditions of work. 
It should be recognized that it will not provide infor- 
mation as to what types of preparation may be desir- 
able, nor will it provide information as to social 
workers who have left the field to enter other fields 
of employment, to get married, or for other reasons. 

The public welfare agencies have a major stake in 
getting the kinds of information requested. The 
American Public Welfare Association, after considera- 
tion of the project through its Committee on Social 
Work Education, has, by action of the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Directors, indicated its 
support. It is trusted that the public agencies will 
cooperate fully in the project. The National Social 
Welfare Assembly, which considered the problem 
from the standpoint of the voluntary agencies as well, 
offered to co-sponsor the study with the National 
Council on Social Work Education. 

Agencies and individuals in the public welfare field 
will be called upon for cooperation both in the over- 
all Study of Social Work Education and in the related 
survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Their con- 
tributions to the thinking in this matter will be chan- 
neled through the cooperating organizations, includ- 
ing the American Public Welfare Association, and 
through various types of contacts by the Director of 
the Study of Social Work Education. The public 
field will be represented in the various committees 
related to both studies, but success in the gathering 
of necessary information and in the development of 
realistic and forward looking conclusions in the com- 
prehensive study of social work education depend in 
important measure upon the understanding and co- 
operation of those engaged in public welfare work. 
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The Role of Social Work in a Changing World 


by EvizaABetH WICKENDEN, Washington Representative 


American Public Welfare Association 


Epitor’s Note: For some time our editorial policy 
has been that we do not publish in the Journat 
speeches and talks given by the Association’s staff. 
But all rules have exceptions. We believe that this 
thoughtful and provocative speech which Elizabeth 
Wickenden gave at the New Hampshire Conference 
of Social Work on November 15, 1948, merits publi- 
cation. We gladly suspend this rule of our editorial 
policy for this occasion. 





philosophical plane about the role of social work 

in a changing world. I do this with some diff- 
dence since I am at best a “back door social worker,” 
one of the many who sneaked into the social welfare 
vineyard by the back door of the depression and have 
labored there in various unprofessional capaciti¢s ever 
since. But perhaps a measure of amateur standing 
has one compensatory advantage in that it compels 
reliance on what William James called the “capacity 
for non-habitual perception.” In any event, I would 
like to put forward in all humility a few unorthodox 
ideas about the problems and future of social work 
both as a function and a profession. 


T N THIS OccASION I am going to talk on a rather 


“Tuinkinc Tuincs THROUGH” 


OCIAL WORKERS especially are accustomed to philo- 
sophical indulgence. We apparently like to take 
our after-dinner fun in the pursuit of meanings, rela- 
tionships, implications, interpretations, values, trends, 
goals, hopes, fears, conflicts and all the lesser stars 
in the heavy thinkers’ galaxy of abstractions. It is 
partly inherent in the nature of the profession which 
is chronically analytical. We are given to “thinking 
things through,” to use our own somewhat stuffy 
phrase. It is likewise inherent in the nature of the 
times which are chronically alarming, so alarming, 
in fact, as to make philosophers out of everyone whose 
temperament does not permit the luxury of fatalism. 
Social workers are not fatalists. Social work pre- 
sumes the perfectability (or at the very least, the im- 
provability) of man and his social institutions and 
acts upon that presumption. The social worker seeks 
to make his mark on a happier future through the 
individuals he serves. It is inevitable today, therefore, 
that his work should be accompanied by an uncom- 
fortable overtone of doubt as to the value of indi- 


vidual salvation (in the social sense) in the face of 
the threatening social disasters of our time. 

There is no fatalism in the theme of this confer- 
ence: “Today’s Children: Tomorrow’s Citizens.” 
Children are the test of our faith in mankind and 
his future. But who can look into the face of a child 
today without wondering whether all the warmth 
and protection of our adult solicitude, all the comforts 
of our modern technology and economic organization, 
all the miracles of our scientific skill will suffice to 
protect him against the major hazards of our times. 
Will they, we wonder, suffice to protect him against 
the danger of physical disintegration implicit in 
nationalist rivalries backed up by nuclear fission? 
Will they, we wonder, suffice to protect him against 
the danger of spiritual disintegration implicit in the 
retreat from reason, brotherly love,- and faith in 
humanity fostered by anxiety-bred philosophies abroad 
in the world today? What does it avail if we doctor 
his body, his teeth, his psyche, his home life, his 
environment, his education, his recreation and his 
economic opportunities if we leave those two great 
uncertainties unsolved. 


Cures FoR THE Wor.p’s ILis 


ANKIND Is confronted with a great social crisis 
M and no profession, least of all social work, can 
keep its bearings without relating itself to that crisis 
both in understanding and in functioning. It is in- 
teresting that each profession tends to diagnose the 
world’s ills in terms of its own particular brand of 
cure. The educators see ignorance; the politicians 
from right to left see political error from left to right 
respectively; the sociologists see social lag; the econ- 
omists see barriers to the full production and free flow 
of the world’s potential bounty; the conservationists 
see a growing population and wasting resources; the 
psychiatrists see neurosis endemic throughout the 
modern world. Actually, of course, the road to peace, 
progress and prosperity is the monopoly of no one 
profession. We need all these cures and many more. 

But social work has, it seems to me, not yet found 
its orientation in this changing social scene. Social 
workers lack the sure conviction of social purpose 
that dissolves anxiety in action and doubt in positive 
faith. It seems ironical that the profession which 
serves as link between individual and society is suf- 
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tering trom a lack of the assurance that comes with 
a clear and accepted social role. This is not to say 
that social work lacks a demand for its services; on 
the contrary, the demand far exceeds the supply of 
available professional workers. It is rather that there 
exists an element of alienation between the profession 
of social work and the society it seeks to serve. On 
the one hand, there is a popular tendency to regard 
the social workers as a necessary evil, on the other 
hand there appears a real difficulty for the profession 
to define its own peculiar role in contemporary society. 


THREE CHARACTERISTICS 


HIS DIFFICULTY, it seems to me, springs from three 
TC bscsainin peculiar to social work. 

The first of these is historical. Social work is the 
catalyst of history; it helps to ease the individual's 
adjustment to the social exigencies of his time. His- 
torically some of these periods of adjustment have 
been transparently obvious. The great pioneering 
period of modern social work involved the adjustment 
of millions of immigrants from one culture to another. 
Everyone could understand why Jane Addams fought 
the battles of her neighbors and other services were 
necessary in the vast social process of assimilation. 


In a later period social work was called upon to 
ease the burden inflicted again upon millions of indi- 
viduals by the cataclysmic economic process of de- 
pression. Everyone understood what Harry Hopkins’ 
job was and conceded, if sometimes grudgingly, its 
necessity. Many of us here, including myself, were 
erupted into the field of social work by the upheavals 
of the depression and were heavily conditioned by the 
thinking of that period. The war and post-war years 
too have imposed adjustments in which social work 
services were sought as catalyst. But our historical 
function in an increasingly homogeneous social struc- 
ture and full employment economy has yet to take 
clear shape either in our own minds or in public 
attitudes. 


The problem of achieving this historical orientation 
is aggravated by another characteristic difficulty in 
social work, its functional problem. For social work 
has an inherent and peculiar tendency to restrict its 
own field of operation. It does this in two ways. 
First, it is the great pioneer: it blazes a trail into the 
social wilderness in order to provide for needs which 
are subsequently served by more specialized profes- 
sions. Second, it is the great crusader; it battles for 
measures to prevent the very conditions which are its 
primary functional concern. To the extent social 
workers are successful they either move out of or 
accept a subordinate role in functions once clearly 


theirs. To the extent that they create an unfulfilled 
demand for these other approaches to human needs 
they tend to belittle their own role. It would seem 
sometimes as if the very virtues of the profession were 
its undoing. Let me cite instances to make my mean- 
ing clear. 


SociaL Work PIoNnEERs 


cou work pioneered in the fields of family and 
personal adjustment and paved the way for the 
broad mental health movement in which psychiatry 
now offers the central professional discipline. 

Social work pioneered in the field of socially spon- 
sored leisure time activity and neighborhood group 
life. Now the professionally self-conscious fields of 
adult education and recreation are increasingly out- 
stripping the “group work” function of social work. 

Social work pioneered in the field of constructive 
day care for pre-school children and helped to pave 
the way for the nursery school profession. 

Social work has pioneered in the field of nursing 
and convalescent homes, clinical and other health 
services for the needy, and many other medical serv- 
ices now increasingly absorbed into the professional 
health field. 

Social work has consistently crusaded for broadly 
applicable measures to prevent dependency, especially 
social insurance, in the administration of which social 
work as now conceived has little if any place. 

Social work has traditionally crusaded for the 
weaker elements in our society: the discriminated- 
against minority, the exploited worker in industry 
and agriculture, the under-dog wherever and who- 
ever he might be. Moreover, it has crusaded for the 
right of these groups to form those very democratic 
organizations which have now grown strong enough 
to fight their own battles. The so-called “social action” 
function of social work needs considerable re-casting 
in a period when the labor unions can emerge from 
the last election the strongest single political force in 
the country today, when churches are increasingly 
applying their religious convictions in the social arena, 
when Negroes have their own battling organizations 
like the NAACP (half a million strong and still 
growing), when women and veterans and each 
national minority and the aged (let us not forget the 
old age pensioners) and even the handicapped are 
well organized to fight their own battles! 

But in addition to this historical and functional dis- 
orientation there is still a third source of present con- 
fusion and here we come to the core of the profes- 
sional problem. For what is the central dynamic of 
social work: is it of heart, the warmth of one human 
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being for another or is it of head, a scientific appli- 
cation of skilled techniques? 


More Tuan SKILL 


ERE I SPEAK with particular diffidence for I fully 
H recognize the sincerity and necessity of the 
struggle for professional standards of qualification 
and performance which social work must wage. Yet 
is there not a danger that in rightfully repudiating 
the sentimentality and condescension of two-faced 
do-good-ism, social work has minimized its rightful 
emotional heritage? I was much interested the other 
day to see one of the authorities of scientific casework 
quoted as saying that while the addition of skill to 
warmth of personality could make a better case- 
worker, no amount of skill could replace its lack. 
Does this not confirm the uneasiness which average 
people everywhere have intuitively felt about the effort 
to deal with problems of human relationships with 
aseptic professional detachment? Is there not a danger 
of replacing the patronage of the privileged toward 
the underprivileged with the patronage of “skill” 
toward the merely human? 

Social work needs to be rooted in the life giving 
soil of a recognized bond, a common sense of human- 
ity. Social services under religious auspices function 
with a clear mandate to this effect on both those who 
render and those who receive them. Increasingly 
associations bound by other common interests, and I 
particularly think of the unions in this connection, 
are using social services to provide for the needs of 
their own members. Here again the motivation, the 
democracy and the brotherly bond are self-evident 
and readily acceptable. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the relative role of 
public and voluntary social work except as it bears 
on this problem of orientation. But it is certainly 
obvious to us all that wherever basic guarantees and 
universality are essential (and they are increasingly 
essential) people must rely on their universal social 
agent, their government. This to my mind does not 
imply monopoly; I believe we can well afford and 
benefit by pluralism in many of our social institutions 
and functions. But it does seem that the problems 
of social work must be settled in a government as 
well as voluntary setting with the former taking an 
increasingly important role. 

It is just here, I feel, that social work has its most 
important role. For one of the most serious symptoms 
of our present social crisis is the alienation of the aver- 
age individual from his own social institutions includ- 
ing his government. This alienation springs from a 
sense of loneliness, hopelessness and fear which the 


individual can scarcely escape in the face of the en- 
ormity, complexity, and inherent threat in his own 
social organization. Today we are confronted with 
the dilemma of people in many parts of the world, 
perhaps even to some degree in our own, in panicky 
retreat from the acceptance of a responsible role in the 
management of their common concerns. 


Tue Rear CHALLENGE 


$ THIS NoT the real challenge to social work: that it 
l should help to bridge the gap between the indi- 
vidual and the complexity of his social organization? 
I hope I will not be thought insulting if I suggest 
that the social worker could learn much from the 
ward heeler in the performance of this function. What 
is the source of the strength of the big city political 
machine with its human representative in the form 
of the ward boss? Is it not that this very human 
individual, with his concern for Johnny’s tonsils and 
Mrs. Murphy’s housing problem and the new baby 
at the Joneses, represents (whatever his motivation) 
a reduction of the vast complexity of city government 
to understandable, bearable, and comforting personal 
terms? 


It seems to me that in a crude, elementary way, this 
points the way to the big job of the social worker in 
the years to come. It is social work’s job to make the 
modern world habitable to mankind by making its 
complexity manageable, bearable, and understandable 
to the average individual wherever he may live. This 
means first of all that no individual problem sus- 
ceptible of human help is lost because our numbers 
are too great, our special institutions too specialized, 
or our pretensions too far beyond our achievements. 


Of course it will be a great day when every mal- 
adjusted individual can go to a psychiatric clinic for 
specialized service but someone has got to help him 
get there and someone has got to give him a helping 
hand until the field of psychiatry can catch up with 
the demand its promises have created. Of course it 
will be wonderful when social insurance protects us 
all against all the major economic hazards. But again 
someone has got to see that we get it. It isn’t always 
so easy to know just when to go where and what 
form to fill out. Maybe our situation isn’t exactly 
average, perhaps our needs are special and acute. Most 
serious of all, again, we can’t live on hope until our 
dreams for an adequate comprehensive system are 
realized. 


A Jos to Do 


F coursE, social work will always have its own 
() specialized job to do in providing social protec- 
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tion for those persons in our society who are clearly 
in no situation to look after themselves, especially 
children. But personally I feel that this is only one 
facet of the much larger service which social workers 
can render to all persons who are caught up in the 
still frightening complexity of the modern world. 
This service is not one of a highly professionalized 
“skill” like that of the psychiatrist. It is an infinitely 
simpler, broader, and more flexible function. It sets 
no rigid boundaries for itself. It is catalyst and syn- 
thesizer. It paves the way. It picks up the pieces. 
It is interested in individuals, not functions, not a 
body of professional knowledge. 

It seems inevitable as science advances and the com- 
pass of social organization deepens and broadens that 
most professions and most social institutions are 
bound to get more specialized. Most people, to use 
the old phrase, are going to know “more and more 
about less and less.” But social work, in my view, 
would do well to recognize that its essential limita- 
tions are its great virtue. It need not ape the other 
professions in carving out for itself a narrow specialty 
of human knowledge with an equally narrow, though 


_ sacrosanct, monopoly on its practical application. 


Starting with its dedication to the individual human 
being it can and should embrace a widening range 
of knowledge concerning man and his social institu- 
tions. It should bring to his problems not so much a 
“skill” as knowledge, direction, understanding and 
above all warmth and humanity. 


FAITH IN THE FuTURE 


wouLp not like to leave my subject without sound- 

ing a note of faith in the human race and the 
future. It is true that the modern world with its vast 
institutions and its alarming scientific inventiveness 
is a rather frightening place. Many of us feel a bit 
like a country boy wandering alone on a busy day 
through the caverns of Wall Street or some equally 
uncozy neighborhood. 

But people, human beings, are not frightening. It 
is they who are important, not their cities, nor their 
economy, nor their inventions. The man who works 
in the skyscraper is no less a man than he who works 
on the farm, however awesome his setting. Modern 
man, having conquered the atom, is no less human 
than his primitive brother who discovered the wheel, 
however awesome his achievement. But we cannot 
afford to let man be long overawed or overshadowed 
by his own inventions lest his panic lead to retreat 
and disaster. Mankind must feel at home in his own 
world and it must be a friendly human world. I 
think we can help to make it so. 


APPLICANT’S PARTICIPATION 
(Continued from page 39) 


him to a small lump sum benefit. He applied for this 
at the appropriate office and brought in verification 
of the amount he was to receive. He decided that he 
would like to keep this money as a reserve for emer- 
gencies after it had been explained that an individual 
may possess a limited amount in cash or negotiable 
securities and still be eligible. 


He Esvasuisues Exicisiiry 


Ss HIs work history it was apparent that Mr. 
Doe would be eligible for Old Age and Survivors’ 
insurance benefits. He was pleased to learn of this 
resource and immediately went about applying for it. 
The application for a social security account number 
which he had made in 1937 established his age eligi- 
bility for both old age assistance and old age and 
survivors’ insurance. With $30.00 a month from 
OASI it was possible, by supplementing with old age 
assistance, for Mr. Doe to continue living in his 
modest hotel, eating in restaurants and altogether 
maintaining a way of life which was familiar. For 
Mr. Doe the procedure of applying for old age assist- 
ance was a demonstration that he was still adequate 
and capable of managing his own affairs. He had 
assumed the major responsibility of establishing his 
eligibility. He secured and brought in all needed 
verifications so that it was not necessary for the assist- 
ance agency to contact even one collateral source. 

It is recognized that this case probably illustrates 
the maximum applicant participation in establishing 
eligibility for old age assistance. Many applicants are 
unable to show this much initiative. Other workers 
cannot allow the person to be so active in his own 
behalf. Sometimes the legal and administrative struc- 
ture itself hinders the individual’s taking part in the 
establishment of eligibility. But if public assistance 
is to achieve its basic purpose—“to give financial aid 
to needy individuals in such a way as to enable the 
recipients to live satisfying, useful lives consistent 
with their innate dignity and individual potential- 
ities”—" it is essential that the determination of eligi- 
bility be as constructive an experience as possible. 
Persons in financial need who have reached the point 
of applying for public assistance have already suffered 
deprivation. The process of establishing eligibility 
should not in any way further deprive applicants of 
the use of their initiative within the limits of indi- 
vidual capacities. 





"Hoey, Jane M., “Public Assistance in 1948,” Journal of Social 
Case Work, Family Service Association of America, April, 1948. 


News and Notes 


Tue 1949 Directory 


OW THAT press-time for the new and revised edition 
N of the 1949 Pustic Wexrare Directory is just 
ahead, changes in names, addresses or positions that 
come in to the APWA office are being sent on to 
the printer. Until the 1949 edition is off the press, 
changes will not appear in Pustic Wexrare. It is 
planned that the new edition will be available for 
distribution early in April. There will be added fea- 
tures in the 1949 Direcrory that will enhance its 
usefulness in any social welfare office. 


Rep Cross 


N MANY sEcTions of the country, area and chapter 
l representatives of the American Red Cross are now 
meeting with public welfare executives to discuss 
recent modifications in the Home Service Financial 
Assistance policy of that agency. At the time this 
was written the Red Cross had not officially released 
the details of the new policy but said it would be 
available soon. 

There is the possibility that local chapters will have 
a wider area of discretion concerning granting of 
financial assistance. This may affect the local welfare 
agency, if the Red Cross curtails its program. Re- 
sponsibilities between the public welfare department 
and the Red Cross may have to be revised. It is sug- 
gested the administrators get in touch with their 
local chapter chairman to see what the policy change 
will mean in their community. 


Wuo Are THEY? 


HE PRESS, legislative bodies, and individual citizens 

have been asking about the numbers of people 
receiving public assistance. Who are these people? 
Why are they not self-supporting? To answer these 
questions, Carroll M. Hall, Commissioner, Jamestown 
(New York) Department of Public Welfare and his 
staff have made a study of their caseload. 

At the time of the review just over a thousand per- 
sons were receiving aid. Of this number, 55 per cent 
were over 65 years of age and 24 per cent were 
of school age. Another 17 per cent were dependent 
because of the illness or death of the wage earner. 
Thus, 96 per cent of the caseload were dependent 
because of age or ill health. Social problems were a 
factor in other families. The study found low earning 
ability and unstable work habits the cause of depend- 


ency for only 11 persons. 


This study supports the statements frequently made 
that public assistance is carrying part of the responsi- 
bility that belongs to social insurance. It further shows 
that there is real reason for the granting of assistance 
to every case. There were no persons receiving help 
where the reason was solely unemployment. 


VIRGINIA ORGANIZES 


N RECENT months, a new association of local directors 
was formed in Virginia, adding the 23rd state to 
the list of jurisdictions where such an organization 
is active on the welfare front. Objectives of the group 


‘as outlined by the President, John G. Howell of 


Arlington County, are to promote exchange of ideas, 
mutual growth and unity of action. The new asso- 
ciation has been christened the “League of Local Wel- 
fare Executives” and started its career with 80 per cent 
of the 125 local administrators in the state as members. 
By-laws state that members shall devote their energies 
to the promotion of the broad fundamental principles 
and policies vital to the promotion of good public wel- 
fare administration and improved service to the people 
it serves. 


Besides the President, Mr. Howell, officers include: 


J. D. Hyatt, vice-president; Barbara Watkins, secretary 
and Willa Allen, treasurer. 


INDIANA NEWSLETTER 


NEW COMMUNICATION between the Indiana State 
A Department of Public Welfare and the county 
welfare offices of the state appeared recently in the 
form of a friendly, informative Newsletter which is 
scheduled for monthly mailing. Otto F. Walls, State 
Administrator, explains in the first issue that he hopes 
the series of releases will take the place of a “plain, 
ordinary good talk” between state and county staffs 
with a deepening understanding of mutual aims as 
a result. The material is presented in a “non-official,” 
chatty manner and includes subjects of concern to 
county board members as well as department per- 
sonnel. An interesting feature headed “Our Folks” 
covers case stories illustrating client problems and 
agency services. Doings of staff members are tucked 
in here and there to keep the group posted on each 
other. The Newsletter will, no doubt, prove to be a 
good morale booster and a valuable aid to improved 
agency functioning. 








